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operation, that amphibious equipment which the Americans were later
to build and use with so much success. Moreover, Germany could not
essay this difficult undertaking until the British air force had been neutral-
ized. This is what she tried to do between August and November,
1940. The attempt failed. The pilots of the Royal Air Force, although
only one-quarter as numerous as those of the Luftwaffe, inflicted such
losses on the latter that Goering put a stop to the Battle of Britain.
England's victory in the air restored hope to many Frenchmen. There
followed a long and painful period of British defeats; in Yugoslavia, in
Greece and in Crete the Germans triumphed with lightning speed. In
the desert, between Tripolitania and Alexandria, the Italian divisions
were reinforced by Marshal Rommel's Afrika Korps; for a few weeks
there was reason to fear that the Axis Powers would reach Suez. At
Vichy, the advocates of collaboration regained the ground which they
had lost as a result of the Battle of Britain; but in June 194.1 Hitler made
the arrant blunder of attacking Russia. By this mistake, as much political
as military, he reinforced the Resistance in France, since he thus unified
the working class against him. /America was not yet a belligerent, but
Roosevelt openly supported Gennany's enemies and assisted them.

In December 1941 the United Sfetes^entered the war, as the outcome
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 'and Germany's declaration of
war. Forced to conduct a campaign on two fronts, America determined
to launch its first principal effort against Germany. What device would
be used to free Europe? In 1942 neither America nor Britain possessed
the forces necessary to land in France. The Germans had erected along
the Atlantic coast a fortified line whose strength the Allies perhaps over-
estimated, but which had inflicted dreadful losses on the Canadians during
their heroic Dieppe raid. The plan jointly worked out by the British and
the Americans was to take North Africa as a landing stage and, operating
from this base, to attack the 'soft under-belly of Europe*. Roosevelt and
his advisers had long thought that it was important to procure themselves
friends in North Africa; American consuls and vice-consuls had been
installed there, and they had established contact with a small group of
French military men and civilians who were prepared to help them,
There was reason to hope that when die day came, the French army of
North Africa, still a considerable force, not only would not seriously
oppose a landing* but would join forces with the Allies. General Giraud
agreed to place himself at the head of this movement. He had wished
that the landing should take place in southern France, where the people
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